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SOME PRACTICAL POINTS IN THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

NERVES, CLOTHING, EXERCISE, HOURS OF WORK, SLEEP AND 

FOOD. * 

By John Mason, M.D. 

The questions which I shall bring before you in this paper are 
entirely practical. I shall not deal with any vague and abstruse 
though interesting problems, such as reflex actions, the educa- 
tion of nerve cells, and the like, but confine myself to those 
things which every mother should know and think about. I 
may say at once that I believe there is nothing original to be 
said on these subjects, but there is much that is frequently 
ignored even by enlightened people, and which will be all the 
better for being put freshly before you and emphasised once 
more. 

I shall be glad if you will take these first remarks to apply to 
children from two or three years old to nine. 

Nerves . — Children are the most nervous creatures living. 
Many animals are shy and easily alarmed, but in one particular 
form of nervousness children surpass them. I mean in what 
one might call nervous disturbance — or shall we say nervous 
displacement ? — in the loss of balance consequent on shock or 
nerve irritation, whether mental or physical. We are very 
prone to forget this ; because children are noisy and romping 
and vigorous, the opposite of the shy trembling creatures we 
commonly designate nervous, we forget how easily alarmed 
they are ; and more than this, how a shock once applied acts and 
reacts on the sensitive brain of a child. This is the case both in 
ealth and disease: a very trifling derangement, say of the 
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digestive organs, will produce as great a nervous cataclv, m 
t he profoundest organic disease will do. y m as 

The nervous system of a child is more sensitive more 
and more intensely on tl.e go than the adult’s. The nerve r 'll’ 
do not act more instantly, but they do so with greater disturb™ 
to themselves , and this energy let loose in the brain is 


ce 
more 


, .1 u ^ ii , LU dUCCl tne rest of the 

brain and the body generally than in the adult. This is not 

be wondered at since the child’s brain learns (I do not mean 

only the facts and theories which we call learning, but) the 

things that pertain to its own life and functions, much more 

constantly than the adult’s has to do. When we are grown up 

most things, in fact nearly everything we do, is to a great 

extent automatic and routine. We acquire a regular habit by 

which we perform the ordinary affairs of life, and so save our 

brain the effort of thinking. But with the child every new 

movement and sensation has to be acquired and pondered by 

the inexperienced nerve cells, to say nothing of new words and 

fresh ideas which they are constantly gathering. 

Besides this, there is the second point, the absence of stability 
in the nerve cells; figuratively speaking, they explode more 
readily ; and, lastly, there is the want of experience to soothe 
extravagant fears and of reason to convince. 

How are we to avoid the evil consequences of this over- 
sensitiveness ? Let us take instances. A child is afraid of the 
dark. This fear is a natural one ; it occurs in children who 
have never been frightened by tales, or by other childreu dress- 
ing up as ghosts. It is very common ; I should say the majority 
of children of our class have it. My advice is to begin early, 
before the child is a year old, to accustom it to being without a 
light at bedtime. Accustom the child to the look of his room 
during twilight, and encourage him to venture into other dark 
rooms. Yet he will require watching even then, for one who 
has had no fears hitherto may have a bad dream, or read some 
horrible story, and then for a time become fearful. Some 
children dream every night, and some have dreadful dreams, 
and these I do not know how you can well leave in the 
dark. If a child is afraid of the dark, and you cannot cure 
1dm of it, let him have a light by all means ; many children 
suffer miseries night after night as soon as they are left alone 
In the dark, with no benefit to themselves, but the reverse. 

VOL. JV — xo. 2 . ° 
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I have been asked about “ night terrors . The term is ap p i ied 

properly to such a condition as this. A child between, say, f OUr 
and eight years of age, goes to bed apparently well, and after 
being asleep for an hour or two wakes up in a state of dok?h._ 


ueep iui a.; hour or two wakes up in a scare ol positive 
frenzy. Its terror entirely masters even the natural instincts. 
For a moment or two, sometimes for longer, it recognises 
no one, not even its mother, and remains sitting straight U p 
in bed, screaming till the perspiration runs down. Presently j t 
is pacified, and after an interval of sobbing drops ofT to sleep. 

This, it is true, is due to the extra nervousness of children 
but it is not only nervous, it depends largely on their general 
health, and more especially on the digestion. It is not a 
common thing, and may occur only once in the child’s lif e . 
But sometimes a child gets into the way of having these trouble- 
some fits, and then I think you may be sure there is something 
decidedly amiss with the digestion ; probably there is a great 
deal of thick mucus being poured out into the digestive tract 
it may be following whooping-cough or other disorder, and 
this mucus, by its presence, prevents the digestive juices 
coming into contact with the food, and by forming lumps causes 
irritation which gives rise to the nightmare. The attacks may 
be considered to be an exaggerated form of nightmare. 

Here you have an example of the main characteristics of the 
child’s nervous mechanism in which it differs from what is 
commonly seen in adults, hirst, there is the over-sensitiveness 
of the peripheral ’nerves, in this case of the intestine ; second, 
the complete misinterpretation and overflowing of the nerve- 
message sent to the brain from the alimentary canal, whereby 
the whole brain is thrown into an uproar ; and collaterally with 

this, the want of self-contol and the abeyance of reason for the 
time being. 

Well, the treatment is, if a child has a series of such attacks, 
i • Cn ^ general health and digestion ; for it is specially 

g sue c ronic diseases as indigestion that this over-sensi- 
tiveness is most apparent. 

unu :, a ;r sbab we say f° r those cases where there is an 

A ladv wi 1 ° r , rence of some ammal > a common enough case ? 

one of her chit 1 ^ SU ®? est a course of action with regard to 

domestic pin- cu W , ? c , vlnced a uncontrollable fear of the 

ance in suite ^ ^ reaSOn with ifc ’ or force the ac( I uaint ' 

>sgust and repulsion ? Neither alone, I think. 
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In the first place, I believe if We hadtmT~iri~ 

•experience that the pig i s a harmless cr «.* earnt by matur e 
it with hesitation. You know manv h Ufe We shoul d regard 

afraid of pigs. So that the use „f TT dislik = « are 

inadvisable, if not cruel. This is a m , , ould be to my m i n d 
reason, and the feeling can be better ov ^ ° f ‘ nstinct > not of 
and encouragement than by any show e , rCOme by persuasion 
It is impossible to give more than t f ° rCe ' 
troubles in children, but bear in mind th"^ mStances of nervous 
in this respect, the object you should hawTf & ° f tra ‘ nin 2 
and so think out the line of action suitable ^ mind ’ 

•case. You should then, firstly, never wilf.,11 f T 7 partlcular 
and, more than this, never allow it, if possibl/f- n ^ hten a chi j d 5 
of fear without it being able to feel that H ’ ? ln a P osi tion 

tection at hand. You might it to ' ? ‘, S h ° lp “ d P»- 

purpose if you like, but with the declarer! ' * positlon on 

the child that there is no occasi^^" £ 

Secondly, your aim should be to constantly a , 

he can rely, for, little as we know it, the confidence of grown-up 
people is tne result of oft-repeated experiences and education 
I mean not book education, but the true education in its broader 
sense, the building up of mind and character. 

Now let us pass on to a much simpler subject, that of clothing 
.et me implore those who have young children to give them 
plenty of clothes. Plenty of clothes and to be out every day, 
and in the summer all Jay, is the way to bring up a child 
strong and healthy. I do not mean that every child, however 
miserably delicate, should be sent out in a drenching rain or in 
a driving snowstorm ; but what I do say is, that warm clothing 
and any amount of fresh air are the two things that are para- 
mount for the health of a child and for “hardening” a child. 
This “ hardening,” be careful how you do it ; aim at accomplish- 
es’ by strengthening the child’s constitution more than by 
simply exposing it to weather. 

I knew a sad failure by the latter plan. The five children, 
born of exceptionally healthy parents, were brought up when 
quite young without flannel and with bare legs, with the object 
°f hardening them ; and as they came to maturity, two of them 
died of heart disease and Bright’s disease, and the other three 
are delicate. Flannel and wool are your only wear for children, 
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and pray leave off those innumerable various thin fi ne ^ 
garments in which an infant is decked. I see bits of fine canib r j c 
almost like tissue-paper put on, as if there was any sense j n 
such clothing. Understand that the under-clothes are f 0r 
warmth, and for nothing else, and the dress (or over-garment) 
is for warmth and appearance. Bare legs in anything b ut 
warm weather are an iniquity, to my mind. I know why th ev 
are kept so; it is because “they look so pretty.” Foolish 
nurses, and yet more foolish mothers, because more responsible 
are always vieing with each other to make the children l 00 h 
more “fetching” than their neighbours’, instead of throwing 
such fancies to the winds with the consolation that health j s 
the parent of beauty. That passage is constantly coming i n t 0 
my mind in matters concerning health of body as well as of 
spiritual health : “ Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread, and your labour for that which satisfieth 
not ? ” 


How often do we hear this sort of thing: “The children 
have not been out for a week, poor things, the weather is so 
bad.” Now note, the parents whose children do not go out for 
days together, keep them indoors because they consider them 
less able to bear exposure than grown-up people. And yet 
they actually clothe them as if they could bear twice as much 
cold as their elders. They are practically bare from the middle 
of the thigh downwards. They wear thin cotton socks and 
little house shoes when they are out, that let the water in the 
first puddle they happen to step into. The absurdity of com- 
plaining how easily children take cold, and at the same time 
exposing them to frost and east wind, as if they had the hide of 
a bear, is apparent. There are, I know, two points in the child’s 
yu>w C °T ParCd W * tb adldts brst > that they are better covered 
dnrf-n^ f / an ft an ^ ratC men are ( and ^ at 1S a g°°d non-con- 
bv rn °- Ca f ’ an< ^ secondl y> ^ey can keep themselves warm 
And tv Ut T thOUt fati ^ ue or Poking ridiculous. 

Whh ri hlS /f° m l °l . exercise out of doors brings me to another 
TrZZ ° Which 1 Sh0uld Hke to mention. Let 

because the * 10110 a ° d WOcd are tbc ord y proper materials, 
of all tight/ arC °° t ° nIy Warm but e l astic 1 and this absence 
to full mus// k lvin l? perfect freedom of movement, is essential 
1 vigour ^ devd °P™"t as well as to muscular enjoyment 
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Lastly, may I remind you to discriminate k * 
different suits of clothes. Let the children be i' 00 " USes of 

prettily for a party; but my sympathies are ct^* 1 Wdl and 
Vianri for oEilHron u,,.: i . ron gly enlisted, 


on the other hand, for children having a ron^TT!^ '"“V 31 
spoil by a good romp or a tumble out of doors iV " 0t 
dreadfully to see children full of life an l ' 1 Saddens me 

to turn a summersault, kept at a gentl/^ib ^ burstin S 
wearisome, for fear they should tumble and and 

Again, with regard to girls’ 

at all why girls should be in any way restricted in games up to 
the age of ten or twelve (the age varies a little, but in most 
cases one would say twelve at least). There is no physiologica 
reason against their romping and racing as much as boys o/heh 
own age : in act some girls are the leaders in the games. They 
should use dumb-bells and play shuttlecock and battledore in 
wet weather, add learn to throw and catch, play rounders, 
hockey (there is a good hockey team, I believe, in one of the 
ladies colleges at Cambridge), row, ride, swim, and play tennis 
at all ages quietly, and vigorously at every age, except perhaps 
for one or two years in adolescence. There is no reason why 
they should not play cricket— no physiological reason, I mean— 
though I am afraid their skirts will always prevent anything like 
high-class play. I know the controversy will always be main- 
tained between those who think games and athletics are carried 
too far nowadays, but I have not met any one yet who thinks 
the physical training of children of our class up to the age of 
eight or so is overdone. I think myself it is rather underdone. 
And, speaking generally, I am on the side of those who do not 
think physical training is thought too much of in this country. In 
h ranee they are waking up to the benefits of our national ideas 
on athletics, and Germany is also borrowing from us. 

Let me also say a word of correction on the prevailing con- 
fusion which obtains with regard to the respective benefits of 
games and gymnastics. By gymnastics I mean the Swedish 
system, and such as are commonly practised in Lngland. These, 
lifting weights, hanging and swinging from bars, dumb-bell 
exercises, and the like, I must remind you only exercise the 
m uscular system, and many of them are designed to develop 
one muscle at a time. The German gymnastics are better ; 
tb ey exercise all the muscular system, and to a certain extent 
tlle brain cells which direct the complex muscular movements ; 
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rymnastics lack what is really one of the most important 
^physical training, that is (not bulk and power of i ndU 
p y . , frainin pr of the brain cells to direct- „n 


but aU inin& that is (not bulk ana power of i ndi . 

parts of phy training of the brain cells to direct all 

th dU mowmente with rapidity and vigour, coupled with the finest 
adjustment of strength. After all, it is skill in t le use of one’s 

arms and legs, not brute force, that is the essential 
_ cnnrf? rowinp*. ridimr. t 


Besides, games, athletic sporty iuww to , uu, are all 

outdoor affairs, all bear directly on the various natural and 
necessary uses of the body, and all have the additional stimulus 
of emulation and companionship. 
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( To be continued.) 
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TEL SONO, A JAPANESE REFORMER. 


I am a little Japanese woman.” 
(From her Autobiography). 

Chapter I. 


My ancestors were of high descent, and very wealthy. Moan 
Waka Sono, my grandfather, who lived in Nagoya, was a 
philosopher. When over fifty years old he came to believe in 
a God in heaven, and built a room for prayer. There he always 
prayed, looking toward heaven and ringing a bell which he held 
in his right hand. Sometimes he would sit down in the room 
and remain engaged in prayer for hours, not moving nor taking 


any nourishment. 

He began to give all his wealth to the destitute, and soon 
became very poor ; but he did not care about his poverty, and 
always said, “ Human wealth is unprofitable. I cannot carry 

it away when I die.” . 

His eldest daughter, my aunt, a very fine poetess, was tond 
of travel. Once when travelling alone, as was her cus om, 
she was met in a mountain-pass by a thief. As a part o e > 
woman’s education in Japan is skill in combat, my au 
ready to defend herself. When he made tie ^ a e ... ^ 

her she adroitly pushed him down and held h,m whde she 

reproved him for his evil deeds, explaining to nm =. 

wrong paths. -I will send you to judgment 

repent and stop this w.cked busm« . (his WO rk only 

J. you 


a few months, but, after what you ;_ ht with him. 

longer.” Then he, wished her to spen care & f r om himself 

She accepted the invitation, receive following day 

and wife, and was brought on her journey 
by them. 


